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PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM 
AND 


ESSEX INSTITUTE 


MERGE INTO 


A New Institution 


E. nearly two centuries, the Peabody 
Museum of Salem and the Essex Institute 
have enjoyed the kind of close working 
relationship that comes with common 
interests. With the Peabody Museum 
focusing on Salem’s and New England’s 
maritime trade history and natural 
resources and the Essex Institute con- 
centrating on the history of the region’s 
peoples, the two institutions together 
have long provided members and visi- 
tors with a broad and astounding vision 
of the importance of the seaport of 
Salem. 

In recent years, this close associ- 
ation has prompted leaders of both insti- 
tutions seriously to consider formalizing 
the cooperation that has existed between 
the two through the creation of a single 
museum that merges the resources and 
assets of both. After extensive study, and 
with the active participation of board 
members from each institution, a pro- 
posal for merging the two was drafted. 
In mid-May, following the development 
of a detailed plan to unite the missions 
of the Peabody and Essex, the merger 
proposal was approved. 

Such a move is not made lightly. 
The most compelling reason to pursue 
this course was the opportunity to bring 
new dimensions to the experience of 
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both museums. As stated in the Vision 
Statement from which the proposal has 
developed, “the combined institutions... 
[will] celebrate and explore New 
England’s history and seaborne com- 
merce, its interaction with other nations 
and cultures, and its influence in the 
birth and development of America as 
reflected in the life and evolution of the 
Port of Salem and the surrounding 
region.... The combined institutions’ 
collections, houses, and libraries will [for 
the first time] allow a fully integrated 
interpretation of one of America’s oldest 
and most important seaports.” 

Beyond the interpretive advan- 
tage lies the ability to deepen the expe- 
rience of members and visitors and 
expand the audience for both of these 
outstanding but underutilized museums 
with programming that breaks new 
ground as it explores new dimensions 
made possible by the joined collections. 
The greater resources and increased 
stature of a single large museum will 
facilitate the wide public recognition 
locally, nationally, and internationally 
that has long eluded both institutions. 

This development comes at a 
critical moment as the region moves to 
revitalize its tourism industry to make 
the North Shore a premiere visitor des- 


tination. In the past year, the strenuous 
efforts of both institutions helped to 
secure federal funding for the new 
National Park Service Visitors Center 
under construction in the Salem Armory, 
adjacent to both museums, and both 
institutions have provided significant 
support to the 1992 Salem witch trials 
tercentennial efforts. Together, the com- 
bined Peabody and Essex will continue 
these contributions by creating a much 
stronger presence in the tourism market- 
place, attracting many new visitors to 
Salem and thereby providing a more sig- 
nificant economic benefit to the area’s 
economy. 

Between now and next January, 
there will be few outward signs of the 
museums’ merger. Over the next few 
months, the extensive planning process 
begun in 1991 will be intensified when 
staffs from both museums meet to exam- 
ine the collections and missions to deter- 
mine the best ways for the new institu- 
tion to move forward. Together, the 
museums’ members, visitors, and staffs 
are launched on a new adventure that 
promises that the mission and message 
of our combined institutions will be car- 
ried on long into the future. 


as 
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MUSEUM AWARDED TWO GRANTS IN SUPPORT OF 
“WE CLAIM THESE SHORES” EXHIBIT 


In February, the Peabody Museum was 
awarded two substantial grants in sup- 
port of the exhibit “We Claim These 
Shores: Native Americans and the 
European Settlement of Massachusetts 
Bay,” which opened April 16 and runs 
until January 15, 1993. 

A $10,000 grant to support the 
exhibit and its educational programs was 
awarded from the Boston Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company, trustee of the Alice 
P. Chase Trust. A private charity founded 
in 1956, the Chase Trust focuses its grant 
giving on organizations that serve North 
Shore communities. The museum has 
received support from the Chase Trust in 
the past, most recently for the 1988 cam- 
paign to build the Asian Export Art Wing. 


The museum has also received a 
grant of $1,500 from the Massachusetts 
Foundation for the Humanities, a state 
agency of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. This award, which 
helped support the exhibit lecture series 
“Cultures in Contact: The Columbus 
Effect” is the first ever granted the 
museum from this foundation. The 
three-part series focused on the cultural, 
political, and environmental impact of 
European exploration and settlement of 
New England on native populations. The 
grant was awarded in memory of Anne 
Farnum, former director of the Essex 
Institute, who was a member of the 
Massachusetts Foundation for the Human- 
ities board of directors for many years. 





LARGE CLASS OF VOLUNTEERS COMPLETE 


DOCENT TRAINING 


The number of volunteer guides trained 
to lead interpretive tours of the 
museum’s collections jumped dramati- 
cally this past spring when seventeen 
women and men completed the intro- 
ductory docent training class. The inten- 
sive course, which is offered approxi- 
mately every eighteen months, consists 
of thirteen two-hour class sessions plus 
practice tours with mentor docents and a 
short research paper on some museum- 
related topic. Course content covers 
both the specifics of the museum’s col- 
lections, including meetings with cura- 
tors, and principles of guiding. 

The museum and the visiting 


The museum's Corona 
poster, along with 

other winning entries 

in the AAM design 
competition, will be 
part of a traveling 
exhibit organized by the 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Museum of Art. 


public are the fortunate beneficiaries of 
the great breadth of experience the new 
class brings to the docent staff. The new 
group, which geographically spans 
northeastern Massachusetts from Methuen 
to Boxford and Marblehead, includes 
several guides who have already had 
extensive experience working with the 
public in tourism, teaching, and sales, as 
well as some who are able to give tours 
in Japanese and German, which helps 
the museum expands services to foreign 
visitors. With the addition of the new 
class, the docent staff now numbers 
more than 70 of the museum’s approxi- 
mately 250 volunteers. ay, 





MUSEUM ADDS MORNING 
INTERPRETIVE TOUR TO 
THE SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Starting Monday, June 22, and continu- 
ing through September, the Peabody 
Museum is offering drop-in visitors the 
option of a guided tour at 11 am daily 
(except Sunday) in addition to the 2 pm 
tour, which is available year-round. The 
drop-in tours, which are led by docents 
who have undergone the museum’s 
intensive training course, focus on the 
history and highlights of the museum’s 
collections. These interpretive tours 
enhance visitors’ understanding of the 
individual artifacts and works of art on 
display and their context within both the 
museum and world history. The Pea- 
body first added the morning tour dur- 
ing July and August last year; favorable 
comments about the morning hour and 
the number of visitors who took advan- 
tage of the additional offering suggested 
that the service be expanded thisyear. = 


MUSEUM POSTER WINS 
AAM DESIGN AWARD 


The poster designed for last November's 
opening of the Sailing for Pleasure: 
History of New England Yachting exhib- 
it won a first-place Award of Distinction 
in the 11th annual American Association 
of Museums (AAM) Publications Design 
Competition. Winning entries were on 
display at the AAM Annual Meeting in 
Baltimore last April and will be featured 
in the July/August issue of AAM’s nation- 
al magazine Museum News. 

Designed and produced by mu- 
seum staff, the poster shows the yacht 
Corona (ex-Colonia), designed by Nathan- 
iel G. Herreshoff, racing. The image is 
reproduced from a 10"x12" glass plate 
negative in the museum’s Willard B. 
Jackson Photograph Collection. Special 
attention was given to choosing inks and 
paper that would evoke the tone and 
feel of the original 1904 print. 

The poster, which was printed by 
the Nimrod Press in Boston, can be pur- 
chased framed or unframed through the 
museums gift shop. RS 
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PEABODY MUSEUM WILL HOST EXHIBIT FROM GREENWICH, ENGLAND 





It was a time of overseas exploration, of 
new lands being discovered and colo- 
nized, of both trade and bitter conflict 
between rival maritime powers. It was 
the Great Age of Sail. In 1993, from Feb- 
ruary 27 through June 2, the Peabody 
Museum of Salem will host a spectacu- 
lar exhibit from the Queen’s House at 
the National Maritime Museum, Green- 
wich, England. The exhibit will include 
a hundred historically significant and 
visually stunning paintings, navigational 
instruments, globes, charts, and models 
that illustrate historic events, pivotal con- 
tributions, and decisive moments in mar- 
itime history from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. 

Selected by curators from the 
National Maritime Museum and the San 
Diego Museum of Art, where the exhibit 
first opened this past March to coincide 
with the 1992 America’s Cup events, the 
paintings and objects show a riveting 
cross-section of more than 400 years of 
maritime achievements. The exhibit is 
organized thematically by motivational 
forces and factors involved in seaborne 
ventures of the age: Trade and Empire, 
War at Sea, Encounters with the Ele- 
ments, Exploration, Shipbuilding and 
Navigation, and Ceremony and Leisure. 
Individual pieces include some of the 
greatest works by the acknowledged 
masters of marine painting and portrai- 
ture, including Willem Van de Velde, Ben- 
jamin West, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ludolf 
Bakhuizen, Canaletto, Hendrik Vroom, and 
J. M. W. Turner, as well as such curiosities 
as an astrolabe that belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth |, a seventeenth-century celestial 
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globe, and a 1554 chart of the Atlantic 
Ocean on vellum. 

As one of only three venues in 
the United States and the the show’s 
only stop in the Northeast, the Peabody 
Museum of Salem will be displaying 
treasures of maritime art and history 
never before available to American 
museumgoers, since no exhibit of even 
approximate breadth and scope has ever 
been put together here. The Great Age 
of Sail exhibition will be enormous, tak- 
ing up more space than any traveling 
show to reach the Peabody to date. The 
largest object, Turner’s massive oil paint- 
ing depicting Admiral Lord Horatio 
Nelson defeating Napoleon’s fleet, The 
Battle of Trafalgar, 21 October, 1805, is 
more than 81/2 feet high by 12 feet long; 
it hasn’t left Greenwich in 167 years. 
The museum is planning several series 
of lectures and related programs to sup- 


port the exhibition. e 


TREASURES FROM THE 
NATIONAL MARITIME 
MUSEUM OF GREENWICH 
ENGLAND 





Among the works to be displayed in the spring 1993 
exhibit are: Top Lert: English ship in action with 

Barbary ships, by Willem van de Velde the Younger, 

c. 1675; CENTER: Greenwich Hospital from the north 
bank of the Thames, by Antonio Canal (called Canaletto), 
1751/56; ABOVE: a Dutch celestial globe, c. 1625. 
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SALEM SOUND INITIATIVE AND LOCAL BUSINESS 
WINS INTERNATIONAL AWARD 


Bioregion management initiatives were 
the buzz words at the seventh annual 
Boston Harbor and Massachusetts Bays 
Symposium when State Environmental 
Affairs Secretary Susan Tierney presented 
a Visionary Award to the Salem Partner- 
ship for its inaugural financial support of 
Salem Sound 2000, an ongoing project 
hosted by the Peabody Museum of 
Salem. The Visionary Awards, given by 
the international organization known as 
the Gulf of Maine Initiative, honor indi- 
viduals and organizations in the states 
and provinces that border the Gulf of 


Encompassed by 
the Salem Sound 
2000 initiative is 

Salem Harbor, 
here shown from 
the mouth of the 


Forest River. peteemennmen: 


Maine. Tierney presented the Massachu- 
setts awards at the J.F.K. Library in Bos- 
ton last February to the Salem Partner- 
ship and to educator Jack Crowley. 
Crowley is director of Mass Marine 
Educators, a director of Harbor Explora- 
tions, which operates the research ves- 
sel Envirolab, and an active teacher at 
Hingham High School. 

Salem Sound 2000 began in 
1990 when Dan McGrath and former 
Curator of Natural History Rob Moir set 
out to bring together towns and busi- 
nesses located around the Salem Sound 
estuary. This distinct estuary is embraced 
by the communities of Manchester, 
Beverly, Danvers, Peabody, Salem, and 
Marblehead. They recognized that ef- 
forts to address the environment on the 
community level could easily be frus- 
trated by what was happening elsewhere 
in the estuary unless communications 
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improved and efforts were coordinated. 
Recognizing that local businesses have 
a vested interest in the environment, 
McGrath and Moir involved businesses 
from the beginning. The acid test was to 
approach the Salem Partnership, a public- 
private partnership dedicated to revital- 
izing the city of Salem. In October 1990, 
the Partnership enthusiastically sup- 
ported the initiative and included a 
pledge of $5,000. For this commitment 
the Partnership, of which the Peabody 
Museum is a member, received the 
Visionary Award. 





To date Salem Sound 2000 has 
received funds from the Massachusetts 
Environmental Trust, New England 
Biolabs Foundation, South Essex Sewage 
District, and New England Power 
Company and in-kind support from 
Eastman Gelatine and Bank of New 
England. Currently Salem Sound 2000 
consists of a working group with two 
individuals appointed by each commu- 
nity’s governance plus representatives 
from supporting businesses and the 
Massachusetts Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment. Members have been meeting 
monthly to begin the task of setting pri- 
orities on actions to improve the estuary, 
to assist the Massachusetts Bays Program 
with its comprehensive conservation 
management plan, and to assist local 
businesses with source point reductions. 

In March, the museum hosted a 
Salem Sound 2000 workshop on pollu- 


tion prevention and toxic use reduction 
for small businesses and individuals. 
This workshop was supported by the 
Massachusetts Coastal Zone Manage- 
ment/North Shore, the State Office of 
Technical Assistance, and Eastman 
Gelatine Corporation. Workshop partic- 
ipants went away with a better under- 
standing of how their actions impact on 
the estuary as a whole, tools for address- 
ing their own situations, and the little 
steps that make a big difference. A busi- 
ness representative summed it up best 
by saying, “When | see a penny lying on 
the ground | pick it up, not because I’m 
cheap, but because copper is a toxic 
metal in the marine environment.” = 


MUSEUM EXHIBIT SAILS 
THE HIGH SEAS 


Word arrived in the museum from the 
Mediterranean—”Events in Genoa, 
Naples, and Barcelona have been 
extremely successful.” Warm-ups for 
the Summer Olympics? No, the mes- 
sage, from the Massachusetts Maritime 
Academy training ship Patriot State, 
referred to a traveling exhibit prepared 
by the Peabody Museum of Salem. 
Patriot State, which Governor Weld has 
designated as the Commonwealth's flag- 
ship for economic development, sailed 
to the Mediterranean last January and 
February, where major receptions were 
held for tourism officials. Ports of call 
were chosen for their economic impor- 
tance as well as their relationship to the 
quincentennial observance of Colum- 
bus’s voyage. 

The Peabody’s exhibit, specially 
prepared for the voyage, celebrates both 
Salem’s and the museum’s long-standing 
maritime traditions and features descrip- 
tions of such luminaries as Jacob 
Crowninshield and a brief account of the 
museum’s quarterly journal of maritime 
history, The American Neptune. The 
museum exhibit was interpreted for vis- 
itors by two students from the North 
Shore, sophomore David laccobucci of 
Amesbury and freshman Stephen Legro 
of Peabody. The exhibit was one of only 
thirty aboard the vessel from throughout 
the Commonwealth. & 
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Child's tiger collar 
from Hebei Province. 
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Folk Arts of China 


IMAGES AND SYMBOLS OF ANOTHER CHINESE CULTURE 


By Nancy Berliner 
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iger hats that mothers tenderly craft for their children, 

shadow puppets of palaces and monsters, cloth patterned 
with mythological creatures, and hand-carved wooden fur- 
niture displaying bats and birds are all special details in the 
difficult lives of Chinese peasants. 

Folk arts are the objects that the common people of 
a society create for themselves to decorate, enliven, and 
induce extra spiritual or real fortune into their humble 
homes. These artists are not professionally trained, nor do 
they produce these objects for financial reward. They make 
them as gifts for family members and loved ones. For years 
our museums, books, and films have presented to us pri- 
marily the arts of the elite, particularly in the case of China. 
We know the fine porcelains, the delicate landscape paint- 
ings, the fine embroidered silks of this Asian land. But those 
objects were made for and worn and owned by only a very 
small percentage of the population. More than 80 percent 
of the people in China actually live in rural villages and 
surround themselves with very different kinds of objects 
than are found in the homes of their wealthy countrymen. 
By exploring their lives and their hopes as reflected in the 
objects they make to color their lives, the kinds of objects 
on view in this exhibit, we may better understand the 
world’s most populous country. 

Last spring, | walked into the rammed earth home of 
a Chinese village family. The floor was dirt, the table and 
chairs were old and rickety. The only light was what came 
in through the doorway. It was a typical rural household, 
and | had arrived there only because | had by chance asked 
the boatman to pull ashore a moment before so | could 
have a closer look at the local architecture. | had not 
expected much but simple houses. And yet, when | stuck 
my head into the bedroom of this particular house, which 
was mostly filled with farming equipment and bundles of 
hay, | saw that the bed had been decorated with exquisite 
homemade embroidered and appliqued hangings of lotus 





leaves, flowers, and fat, round people symbolizing the 
unity of family. The home’s enormous clay stove was hand- 
painted with pictures of fish. The word for fish (yu) in 
Chinese is a homonym with the word for plenty (yu), and 
the presence of the fish on the stove therefore was meant to 
ensure that there would always be plenty of food in the 
household. 

Researching and collecting folk art in China has 
been a passion of mine for the past ten years, in which | 
have covered many miles on bus, train, car, boat, and foot. 
Every trek into a village has offered me surprises of new art 
forms, new styles, and new understandings of the individu- 
als who make up China. 

The exhibit Chinese Folk Art displays some of my 
discoveries. It encompasses objects of everyday life in a 
Chinese village as well as objects of celebratory occasions. 
It is an attempt to convey the texture of daily life —the 
home-woven cottons, the straw hats, the wooden pillows, 
and the paper-backed lattice windows — alongside the joys 
of special occasions when a birth or festival calls for cele- 
bration, and bright colored costumes are donned, red 
papercuts are affixed to windows, colorful woodblock 
prints are pasted on the crumbling walls, and shadow pup- 
pet plays are performed, breaking the monotony of daily 
struggle. 

Children are the treasures of a Chinese family. 
Besides the pure joy that children bring into a household, 
young people have traditionally been a practical necessity 
in the countryside to help with chores. Children, sons in 
particular, were needed to take care of parents when the 
elders were too old to work and, even more importantly, to 
carry on the family lineage. The spirits of the deceased 


Shadow puppet 
of high ranking 
personage. 
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the rites for the ancestral spirits, the birth of sons were 
mostly celebrated in traditional village life. Mothers would 
make a wide variety of objects to protect their male off- 
spring from evil spirits. Tiger hats, collars, and shoes to be 
worn on special occasions, such as New Year’s and birth- 
days, could frighten away any spirits that dared threaten 
the vulnerable children. The fanciful, colorful hats, many of 
beverclent bene whe which are displayed in the exhibit, differ in style and 
Controle the rains. expression from region to region. In the northeast province 
Since the Shang dynasty of Hebei, tiger hats are usually orange or yellow with black 
it has also symbolized stripes. These somewhat realistic renderings of the animals 
the imperial throne. sometimes have small mice or children in the ears to 
BELOW: Detail of a child's demonstrate that the ferocious tigers do care for the 
tiger hat. Mothers defenseless children under their guard. Tiger hats from the 
throughout China create northwest province of Shaanxi, where few tigers wander, 
are far less concerned with realism. Mothers piece together 
bright colored bits of fabric and tassels to create humorous 
yet fear-inducing creatures. 

Spirits and ghosts are as much part of life for the 
Chinese as are their actual neighbors and fellow villagers. 
The complex Chinese belief system entails a delicate mutu- 
ally beneficial relationship between humans and spirits. 
Unfortunately, occasionally people die away from their 
homes or without descendants to care for their spirits. 
These spirits are known as the hungry or wandering ghosts 
and cause immense amount of mischief in their desire for 
offerings of food and care. In addition, numerous other 
creatures and monsters of the spiritual realm roam the earth 
ready to harm humans who may be obstacles for them. 

The reality of such spirits was reinforced in shadow 
puppet plays, performed more for adult than children’s 
entertainment at weddings and funerals and on festival 
days. Using dyed, multi-colored, intricately carved leather 
puppets, puppeteers can make the world of Chinese hell 
and its frightening monsters as well as the fanciful world of 
the emperor and his palace come alive for villagers. Today 
the puppets offer us a chance to see how villagers in the 
past, before television and movies reached rural communi- 
ties, may have imagined other worlds. 


Lert: Shadow puppet dragon. 
In China the dragon is a 


collars, hats, and shoes 
decorated with tigers to 
protect their children 
from evil spirits. 





must be cared for by the living, and so in the Chinese belief 
system, it was essential to have children who could offer 
the family ancestors food, clothing, and money for their 
comfort in the underworld. These offerings would be made 
at an ancestral shrine, an example of which is included in 
the exhibition. Wealthy families built large temple com- 
plexes for their ancestors. Humbler families kept in their 
homes smaller wooden shrines, like the one displayed, 
constructed in the shape of the larger temples. The spirits, 
in return for the offerings given them, would make sure that 
the living members of the family were protected from the 
hardships of illness, poverty, or misfortune. 

Because daughters, once married, were no longer 


he objects in this exhibition — the embroideries, the 
considered to be of their own family and could not perform 


furniture, the clothes, the woodblock prints, the toys, 

the cookie molds — are all decorated with symbols repre- 
senting the hopes of the people who made them. Lotuses 
and pomegranates represent the desire for baby boys. The 
word in Chinese for seed (zi) is a homonym with the word 
for son (zi), and so the abundance of seeds in pomegran- 
ates and lotus made those plants symbols of fertility. Bats 
(fu) likewise display the hope for good fortune (fu), while 
peaches hopefully will inspire longevity and the image of a 
three-legged toad spitting golden coins is believed to bring 
prosperity. Beyond these practical concerns, the objects are 
the manifestation of the human instinct to create beautiful 
visual expressions. 


Nancy Berliner is a Ph.D. candidate in the Fine Arts Department of 





ca. a . Harvard University and guest curator in the museum’s Ethnology Depart- 
Py > ment. She writes about Chinese art for various publications, including 
42 : | Orientations, the Boston Globe, and American Craft. She is the author of 
7 SS the book Chinese Folk Art and is currently completing a manuscript on 
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Chinese painting. 
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Inside the Phillips Library 


From Ship to Shore 


By John Koza 





The Phillips Library of the Peabody Museum of Salem has 
long been known for its extensive holdings of maritime 
books, particularly those on navigation and voyages of 
exploration. However, many members may not be aware 
of the long tradition that this collection represents, going 
back to the earliest days of the East India Marine Society. 

Like other marine societies of its day, the East India 
Marine Society dedicated itself in part to the collection of 
navigational information. The second of its three “chief 
objectives” was to “collect such facts and observations as 
tend to the improvement and security of navigation.” 
Because membership in the East India Marine Society was 
limited to captains and supercargoes who had navigated 
“beyond the capes,” the society had a special interest in 
the waters of Asia and the Pacific. The original bylaws 
instructed the society’s Committee of Observation to col- 
lect accounts of these far-off regions: “The Committee 
... Shall purchase all approved Books of History, of 
Voyages and Travels, and of Navigation... .” 

Not surprisingly, among the first volumes found in 
the East India Marine Society’s published catalog of 1821 
are a copy of Pacific explorer Capt. James Cook’s voyages, 
published in London in 1798, the year before the society 
was founded; the narrative of the ill-fated Pacific voyage of 
the Frenchman La Pérouse; and the account of George 
Vancouver's Pacific explorations, during which the north- 
west coast of North America was charted. Local waters 
were not neglected, however. The society also held the 
Nova Scotia and New England portions of J. F. W. Des 
Barres’ magnificent set of charts, the Atlantic Neptune. 

On this foundation, the library’s marine collection 
grew, gradually adding atlases, charts, and books on the 
theory and practice of navigation. The Phillips Library 
today holds more than 100 books on navigation and 50 
marine atlases published before 1800. Among the earliest 
of these books are late-seventeenth-century English and 
French treatises on navigation, such as Guillaume Denis’s 
L’Art de Naviger dans sa plus perfection (1678) and Daniel 
Newhouse’s The Whole Art of Navigation (1687), which 
was a “bestseller” of sorts, appearing in at least five editions 
over forty years. John Seller’s Practical Navigation shared 
the same good fortune, but during a slightly earlier period, 
as it was in a third edition by 1676. The library also holds 
some of the earliest published English and French atlases of 
the American coast. 

The collection has been recently strengthened with 
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two important gifts. Mrs. Augustus P. Loring, wife of long- 
time trustee and president of the Peabody Museum, 
donated her late husband’s library of books on navigation. 
Loring was an enthusiastic and knowledgeable collector of 
eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century navigation books 
and marine atlases, related primarily to American waters. 
His interest extended to navigational treatises that would 
likely have been used on American ships of the period. 
Included in his 189-volume collection are seven different 
editions of John Hamilton Moore’s New Practical 
Navigator, the book corrected by Nathaniel Bowditch that 
resulted in his monumental New American Practical 
Navigator; James Atkinson’s The Epitome of the Art of 
Navigation (“a short and easy methodical way to become a 
compleat navigator”), published in 1765; The Elements of 
Navigation by J. Robertson (1772), and A Treatise on 
Practical Navigation and Seamanship by William 
Nichelson (1796). Several important marine atlases round 
out the collection, including the 1758 and 1760 editions of 
The English Pilot, fourth book, the first great atlas of entirely 
British origin to deal exclusively with American waters, and 
the beautifully engraved Neptune Americo-Septentrional 
(1778), containing the nautical charts of the northeastern 
coast of America used by the French navy during the 
American Revolution. 

William Saltonstall added the second of the recent 
gifts, Charles Saltonstall’s rare treatise The Navigator, or 
Theoretical Prompter of the Art of Navigation. This fourth 
edition is dated 1642, and according to the Dictionary of 
National Biography, only an imperfect copy of the third 
edition exists in the British Library. This volume becomes 
the earliest English book on navigation in the Phillips 
Library. 





So many of these books come down to us well worn 
and thumbed, as we might expect from the hard use they 
no doubt received. It is not hard to bring to mind the sur- 
roundings in which these books earned their keep. Two 
and three hundred years pass in an instant, and we are at 
sea, imagining a navigator taking the book from its place 
on board, opening its cover, and extracting the information 
needed to bring his journey to a safe end. And we know 
that his voyage did end in success; we have the book in 
our hands as proof. 


John Koza is librarian of the Phillips Library, Peabody Museum of Salem. 
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EDWARD ROWE SNOW MARITIME MEMORABILIA AND AN OSGOOD DECOY 
ARE AMONG RECENT MUSEUM ACQUISITIONS 


The Maritime History Department is 
pleased to announce the recent acces- 
sion of a large collection of maritime 
memorabilia assembled by the late 
author and storyteller Edward Rowe 
Snow. Snow’s works—he wrote more 
than seventy popular books on New 
England maritime subjects, including 
shipwrecks, pirates, disasters, light- 
houses, and buried and sunken trea- 
sure —are the mainstay of many mar- 
itime enthusiasts’ libraries. Snow was 
also a popular radio storyteller, and as 
“Flying Santa” from the mid-1930s into 
the 1980s, he dropped packages of 
Christmas gifts to New England light- 
house keepers and their families. 

Snow used his collection of mar- 
itime memorabilia to illustrate his sto- 
ries; treasure chests, cutlasses, and even 
the purported skulls of pirates Black- 
beard and Captain William Kidd appear 
in the pages of his books. Snow used 
artifacts and fragments from famous ves- 
sels to bridge the gap between his story 
and the actual events of his tales, among 


Avery rare waterfowl! decoy by East 
India Marine Society sea captain Charles 
Osgood has been put on permanent 


loan by Richard and Judith Melzer of 


Hershey, Pennsylvania, to be given to 
the museum in 1992. The red-breasted 
merganser decoy with graceful sweep- 


ing lines is one of only twelve surviving 


decoys attributed to Osgood. Six are 
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them splinters of wood collected after 
the sinking of the battleship Maine, an 
ornately embossed ashtray from the pas- 
senger liner Normandie, cork from a life 


























ducks and six are Canada geese, in the 
same construction style, that belong to 
the Shelburne Museum in Vermont. One 
goose from Shelburne and a second 
merganser were, at different times, 
loaned to the museum for the “Tollers 
and Tattlers” decoy exhibit, which 
closed in January. 

The Osgood merganser was orig- 


preserver of the ill-fated steamer Port- 
land, and a fragment of glass lens from 
the old Minot’s Light lost in a storm in 
1851. Snow’s memorabilia, which were 
given to the museum by his family, will 
be useful as a collection of interesting 
maritime objects, particularly because of 
its direct association with a man who 
has done so much to promote New 
England’s maritime history. ct 


LEFT: This chest is one of 

several included in the Edward 
Rowe Snow maritime memorabilia 
collection recently donated to the 
museum, LOWER LEFT: This rare 
merganser is a recent 

decoy accession. 


inally found about eighteen months ago 
by a dealer in Essex. It was the best 
decoy of a number that had been badly 
burned in a fire. Familiar with the bor- 
rowed Osgood merganser featured in 
the museum’s exhibit, the dealer imme- 
diately recognized the charred decoy as 
an Osgood. 

The Osgood merganser is impor- 
tant not only because its maker was a 
member of the museum but also 
because of its age. Made in the 1860s it 
is one of the earliest decoys by an iden- 
tified maker. The decoy has been com- 
pletely hollowed out from the bottom 
and placed on a board. The high up- 
ward sweeping tail is also characteristic 
of decoys by Osgood. Little is known 
about this member of the prominent 
Salem family, including his relationship 
to the well-known portrait painter 
Charles C. Osgood. & 
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FIFTY- ONE YEARS OF THE 
AMERICAN NEPTUNE 


By Suzanne J. Stark 


The American Neptune, America’s old- 
est and most distinguished maritime his- 
tory journal, began its fifty-second year 
with the winter 1992 issue. Recent issues 
of the Neptune, published quarterly by 
the Peabody Museum of Salem, continue 
a long tradition of presenting lively, well- 
documented articles on all facets of mar- 
itime history. 

The idea of founding an Amer- 
ican counterpart to Great Britain’s mar- 
itime quarterly The Mariner’s Mirror 
emerged during casual conversation 
preceding a dinner meeting of the 
Peabody Museum Marine Associates in 
1939. Lincoln Colcord, the speaker for 
the evening, was so taken with the sug- 
gestion that he abandoned his prepared 
notes and opened a formal discussion of 
the possibility of actually establishing 
such a periodical. The audience voted 
for the project that very evening. 

The leading maritime historians 
of the day assumed responsibility for the 
new journal. Samuel Eliot Morison was 
voted president, and Walter Muir White- 
hill became secretary and treasurer as 
well as one of the first four editors. The 
others were Lincoln Colcord, an author- 
ity on New England merchant vessels 
who had been born in his father’s vessel 
off Cape Horn, M. V. Brewington, later 
to become curator of the museum’s mar- 
itime department, and naval architect 
Howard |. Chapelle. 

In Volume 1, number 1, issued in 
January 1941, Whitehill announced the 
Neptune’s editorial policy: Articles were 
to be well documented but stuffiness was 
to be stringently avoided. All phases of 
naval, merchant marine, and yachting 
history would be covered, foreign as well 
as American. Eyewitness accounts of life 
at sea, sea lore, marine painting, ship 
models, and marine architecture were 
among the subjects to be included. The 
opening article by Samuel Eliot Morison, 
“Columbus and Polaris” (the star, not the 
missile), foreshadowed this year’s quin- 
centennial celebration of Columbus’s 
first voyage. 





The mandate to be entertaining 
as well as informative was fulfilled in the 
second volume by Augustus Peabody 
Loring, Jr., who presented the recipe for a 
their fulltime museum commitments. 
Ayers also compiled the journal’s index. 

While current issues of the 
Neptune preserve many of the traditions 
developed over half a century of publi- 
cation, some significant changes have 
taken place in the past two years. 
Timothy J. Runyan, chairman of the his- 
tory department of Cleveland State 
University and noted maritime historian, 
became editor late in 1990. He and 
potent rum punch that sea captain/mer- 
chant Joseph Peabody brought back to 
Salem from the West Indies early in the 
nineteenth century. Loring appended his 
own modified recipe, adjusted to meet 
wartime shortages, which has become 
the museum’s justly famous Peabody 
Punch. 

The journal’s first masthead 
showed Neptune rising from the waves 
with Benjamin Franklin hectoring him 
from on shore. In the third issue it was 
replaced by the masthead still used 
today in which a lordly Neptune (sans 
Franklin) rides in his sea chariot, trident 
in hand. 

In 1951 Ernest S. Dodge, then 
director of the museum, became editor 
and continued in that role until 1969 
when Philip (Chad) C. F. Smith, then 
curator of the Maritime History Depart- 
ment, took over. Geraldine (Jerry) M. 
Ayers, now managing editor, joined the 
journal's staff in 1965. Smith passed the 
mantle to Paul Johnson, who passed it 
to Archibald Lewis. Until recently, the 
Neptune was basically a two-person 
project, with Ayers and the editor per- 
forming all the copyediting, proofread- 
ing, record-keeping, and other editorial 
and production functions in addition to 





assistant editor Jan Copes have updated 
its style and are now typesetting by com- 
puter. Under the guidance of research 
anthropologist Dr. Donald Marshall, 
who was drafted to the newly created 
position of director of publications, the 
escalating costs of producing the 
Neptune have been cut in half, and its 
appearance has been brightened with a 
new cover and new paper stock. Volun- 
teers Roz Ochlis and Suzanne Stark now 
provide professional assistance in copy- 
editing and proofreading; Gerry Cathcart 
helps keeps track of subscriptions; and 
Victor Lewinson is compiling long-needed 
data on circulation and expenses. 

Recent articles include a wide 
spectrum of subjects ranging from the U- 
boats that lurked on the coast of North 
America during World War II to the 
pets—dogs, monkeys, parrots, and 
young pigs—that lightened lonely 
months at sea for admirals and seamen 
alike in the old sailing ships of the Royal 
Navy. Book review editor Briton C. 
Busch, professor of history at Colgate 
University, ensures discerning reviews 
of recent maritime publications, and 
Daniel Finamore, associate curator of 
maritime history at the museum, pro- 
vides news of current maritime exhibi- 
tions and other noteworthy events. 

The staff of the American Neptune 
especially welcome the comments or 
suggestions of museum members. For 
nonsubscribers, the current issue is dis- 
played in the museum’s gift shop as well 
as in the library. The annual subscription 
rate is $32, but museum members who 
are first-time subscribers can receive a 
trial year’s subscription for $20. Many 
back issues are available at $8.50 each. 


Museum volunteer Suzanne Stark, a former exec- 
utive editor with Harcourt Brace and a maritime 
historian, is currently writing the story of women 
in Britain’s navy in the Age of Sail. 
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MEMBERSHIP OFFICE INTRODUCES NEW MEMBER-GET-A-MEMBER PROGRAM; 
SHORES EXHIBIT AND APRIL GALA DOMINATE SPRING EVENTS 


On March 4, members and friends 
gathered in the museum’s Bartlett 
Gallery for a special Member-Get-a- 
Member recruitment reception and tour. 
Director Peter Fetchko greeted the guests 
and presented a brief introduction to the 
museum. Volunteers then led a high- 
lights tour of the galleries. The museum 
wishes to thank all of the Members’ 
Council and the volunteers who helped 
make this membership recruitment event 
so distinctive and to extend a welcome 
to new members. Members wishing to 
introduce their friends and neighbors to 
the Peabody Museum of Salem are 
encouraged to contact the Membership 
Office for membership information. The 
next recruitment reception is planned for 
Tuesday, June 23. 


In 1692 Columbus sailed the ocean blue 
... and encountered a New World. The 
museum’s programming this spring 
focused largely on the impact of that 
encounter. On April 16, several hundred 
members and guests celebrated the 
opening of the museum’s newest 
exhibit, “We Claim These Shores: Native 
Americans and the European Settlement 
of Massachusetts Bay.” The evening 
began with a traditional welcome from 
John Peters (Slow Turtle), executive 
director of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Indian Affairs and the supreme 
medicineman of the Wampanoag Nation 
of Massachusetts. The opening also fea- 
tured Native American delicacies pro- 
vided by Carrie Kellerby, executive chef 
of the Cactus Club in Boston. The 
exhibit will run through January 15, 
1993; group interpretive tours of “We 
Claim These Shores” can be arranged 
through the museum’s Education 
Department. 

Following the exhibit’s opening, 
the museum sponsored a three-part 
evening lecture series for members and 
the public entitled The Columbus Effect: 
Cultures in Contact. The series was 
opened on April 30 by Dr. Herman 
Viola, author and director of Quin- 
centenary Programs at the National 


Museum of Natural History, whose pre- 
sentation “After Columbus” highlighted 
the forces of change that swept the 
Americas as a result of the Columbus 
voyages of discovery. The second lec- 
ture, on May 14, “Ecology and Empire: 
Indians, Colonists, and the Changing 
Landscape” was delivered by Dr. William 
Cronon, prize-winning author of the 
book Changes and the Land and a pro- 
fessor of history at Yale University. The 
series finishes on Thursday, June 11, 
with “A Passamaquoddy Point of View,” 
by Wayne Newell, a doctoral candidate 
in educational administration at Boston 
College who has pioneered a bilingual/ 
bicultural education program in his 
home township in Maine. The Cultures 
in Contact lectures have been sponsored 
in part by a grant from the Massachusetts 
Foundation for the Humanities. 


t 


Magnificent Voyages, the Fifth Annual 
Gala held on April 25, was a huge suc- 
cess. As the guests dined under the glit- 
tering chandeliers of East India Marine 
Hall and in surrounding galleries, they 
were serenaded by Reid Jorgensen’s 
orchestra. A number of creative souls 
donned costumes in the tradition of the 
original East India Marine Society mem- 
bers, who paraded through Salem in 
garb from the foreign ports they visited. 
Guests of all ages enjoyed a sumptuous 
meal provided by A Standing Ovation, 
during and after which dancing was the 
order of the evening. 

Another highlight of the evening 
was the silent auction, well organized 
by Shelagh Schylling and Liz Cary. The 
many and varied items inviting brisk bid- 
ding included Red Sox tickets, gift cer- 
tificates, a weekend in Maine, anda 
antiques. The museum is grateful to all 
the individuals and companies that so 
generously donated items to the auction: 


Mrs. William Allen & Mr. Charles Allen; American 
Marine Model Gallery; Audet’s Wines & Spirits; 
Baileywick & Ogden; The Band Box; Throop & 
Connie Berg/AMI; Beverly National Bank; Blue 
Moon Antiques; The Boston Company; Ron 
Bourgeault/Northeast Auctions; The Box Shop; 
Bob and Faith Bryan; Paul Burke Antiques; 


Caribbean Yacht Charters; Christie, Manson & 
Woods International, Inc.; Mr. & Mrs. Stephen 
Connolly Ill; Lawrence Coolidge; Corliss Brothers; 
Carl Crossman; Roger Griffiths; Roger Griffiths 
Catering; Grogan & Company; Mr & Mrs. Carter 
Harrison; Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Hinkle; Daniel & 
Gloria Kearney; Will Kirkpatrick; L.A. Landry; 
Leonhard’s Flower Shop; LH Rogers; Loomis/ 
Pingree Sails; Lotus Gifts; Daniel Low and 
Company; Marine Arts Gallery; Cindy McCann; 
Jessie Moore; Offshore Sailing School; Passages 
Unlimited; Polaroid Corporation; Rider & Clarke 
Antiques; Ryder Photography; Mr. & Mrs. John 
Sanidas; Schylling Associates; Shaw Insurance; The 
Shop at the Peabody Museum; Tom Shea’s 
Restaurant; Racket Shreve; Nina Simonds; 
Skinner’s, Inc.; John Smidt; Sotheby’s; Susan Stella 
Antiques; Keiko Thayer; Tiffany and Company; 
Town & Country Antiques; Union Grill; Vose Art 
Galleries of Boston; Alan Waller Antiques; Randall 
Weiting; Miss Katherine F. Wellman; Mr. & Mrs. 
Richard Wheatland 


Of course, the Gala would not 
have been the success it was without the 
considerable time and energy devoted 
to it by cochairs Carl Crossman and Kitty 
Lastavica. 


ay) 


The Peabody Museum of Salem wel- 
comes the following new members: 


*Corporate Members 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Acton 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Cutting 
Amesbury 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Combs 
Andover 
Dr. John Pickens and 

Dr. Suzanne Satterfield 
Dr. and Mrs. Carter Tallman 
Beverly 
Mrs. Edward E. Brindle 
Mr. and Mrs. Louise Friley 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael S. Glasser 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Lian 
Mrs. Patricia Parker 
Ms. Pamela Prock and 

Mr. Godfrey Perrott 
Ms. Carol Seitchik 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Soderstrom 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stowe 
Mr. and Mrs. Noel Ways 
Mr. and Mrs. DeWayne Whitehead 
Beverly Farms 
Mr. Michael L. Madden 
Boston 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Carpenter 
Grantham, Mayo, van Otterloo & Co.* 
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Ms. Anne Haley 
Mr. John F. Haley, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Stobart 
Dr. John B. Sturrouk 
Brockton 
Mrs. Joan Lichenstein 
Brookline 
Ms. Mika Hornyak and 
Mr. Sterling Hale 
Mrs. E. C. Singer 
Cambridge 
Ms. Judith L. Lindal 
Ms. A. Marinelli 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Turner 
Chestnut Hill 
Miss Elizabeth Cary 
Concord 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Flather 
Danvers 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard T. Anderson 
Mrs. Evelyn D. Curtis 
Mr. John J. Fraizer 
Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Patton 
Dedham 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Perkins 
Dover 
Mr. Morrison Bump 
Everett 
Mr. Stephen J. Kelly 
Gloucester 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Despres 
Mr. George Ross Sibley 
Hathorne 
Mr. and Mrs. James J. Moroney 
Ipswich 
Schylling Associates, Inc.* 
Dr. Bruce Smith 
Lexington 
Ms. Barbara S. Day 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Sussman 
Lynn 
Mr. F. L. Carangelo 
Mr. Paul C. Neily 
Lynnfield 
Mr. Hugh Bradshaw 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Gravelese 
Mr. William A. Nickolds and 
Dr. Nancy Santeusanio 
Mr. James Utterback 
Magnolia 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Kohr 
Manchester-by-the-Sea 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Anderson 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Barber 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald G. Parrot 
Mr. and Mrs. George S. Scharfe 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Skinner 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. White, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Wiedenmann 
Marblehead 
Mr. Bob Alves 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon C. Blanchard 
Mr. and Mrs. David B. Breed 
Ms. Karen Browne 
Ms. Jennifer Chaisson 
Mr. Henry P. Clayman 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. Conwell 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cross 
Mr. and Mrs. Dennis P. Curtin 
Mr. Thad Danielson and 
Ms. Dorothy M. Bennett 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Deschenes, Jr. 
Ms. Jane Ditzler and 
L. Garrett 


Ms. Cynthia Fisher-Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Frisch 
Ms. Joanne Fuss 
Mr. and Mrs. Marshall E. Harmon 
Ms. Vivian Peterson-Hellenack 
Mr. Rick Holliday and 

Ms. Maury McGough 


Mr. and Mrs. Maximiliaan G. Kaulbach 


Mr. and Mrs. Merric Landy 
Mrs. John Prince Libbey 
Mrs. Babo Liebovitch and 

Dr. M. Kamel 
Mr. John H. Lindahl 
Ms. Thelma Lindenmuth 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Lovely 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter K. Merrill 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Mewton 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Pike Noyes 
Mr. and Mrs. Eijk H. A. van Otterloo 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Parker, Jr. 
Ms. Lisa Parker 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Ray 
Ms. Cheryl Reif 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Richardson 
Mrs. Thomas D. Rowen 
Mr. Douglas H. Steely and 

Ms. Palma A. Bickford 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stone 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Tompkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Wales 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stow Walker 
Nahant 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Graul 
Mr. and Mrs. John Welsh 
Newburyport 
Mr. R. N. Andersen 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert McMenamin 
Newton 
Ms. Jane Merrill 
North Andover 
Mr. Kevin P. Rossieter 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yee 
Osterville 
Ms. Candace Kelly 
Peabody 
Ms. Kathi Feener 
Mr. Daniel R. McDougall 
Mr. Michael J. McDougall 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Scott Riley 
Ms. Kay Travalini 
Prides Crossing 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Myer 
Dr. and Mrs. Bruce Steinhauer 
Rockport 
Mr. and Mrs. David F. Dwinell 
Salem 
Mr. Dennis Bates and Ruy Lima 


Mr. Randal J. Bedalov 
Ms. Betty M. Bone 
. Juanita M. Borfitz 
Mr. and Mrs. Terrance Bryce 
Dr. and Mrs. Scott Clark 
Ms. Nancy Cromwell 
. and Mrs. Tom Davin 
Mr. Geoff Deckebach 
Mr. and Mrs. Barbara A. Doucette 
. Joan W. Dykeman 
Mr. Matthew B. Dykeman 
Mr. and Mrs. Sandra Heaphy 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hess 
. Karin C. Holder 
. Jefferson Hooper 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Hopkins 
Ms. Susan V. Kraft 
Mr. Jonathan T. Magoon 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Martin McDonough 
Ms. Evelyn McDowell and 
Mrs. Margaret McDowell 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jeano Morin 
Ms. Susan Morradian 
Ms. Valerie Palmer 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Pelletier 
Mr. Matthew L. Plauche 
Ms. Hilda Ray 
Mr. Mark Schmidt and 
Ms. Pamela Schmidt 
Mr. Dana K. Smith 
Kevin Taylor Family 
Mrs. Edith Weinstein 
Ms. Marian Wheatley 
Ms. Mary Ramsay Wilbert 
Mr. Joseph Zabriskie and 
Ms. Page Farnam 
Saugus 
Mr. John J. Peterson 
South Natick 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert W. Vaughan 
Swampscott 
Mrs. Nathalie Alpert 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Blander 
Ms. D. Lee Carangelo 
Ms. Jane Galpert and 
Mr. Anthony Powell 
Mrs. Jane Krasker 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O’Connor 
Mrs. Martha Quigley 
Ms. Catherine Valleriani 
Wellesley 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard P. Hunnewell 
Wenham 
Mr. B. Devereux Barker, IV 
Mrs. Winifred P. Gray 
Mrs. Vivian Harding 
Mr. and Mrs. William E. Lee 
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Weston 

Ms. Catherine A. Barnett 
Winchester 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schluter 
Woburn 

Mr. P. A. Theirault 
Worcester 

Dr. Roy S. Andersen 
CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco 

Mr. Seth Meisler 
CONNECTICUT 

Cheshire 

Mr. Robert Berg 
Glastonbury 

Ms. Becky Scraggas 
FLORIDA 

St. Petersburg Beach 

Mr. Charles H. Knost 
Stuart 

Mrs. Oliver W. Drew 
HAWAII 

Honolulu 

Mr. Donald H. Angus 
MAINE 

Hollis Center 

Mr. Cameron Bright 

Saco 

Mr. James H. Davis 
MARYLAND 

Denton 

Mrs. Ann Marvin 
Lutherville 

Ms. Anne Cromwell 
MINNESOTA 

St. Paul 

Mr. Robert J. F. Brothers 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Wright 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Exeter 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Biglow II 
Hampton Falls 

Mr. Richard Kenney 
Nashua 

Mr. and Mrs. Joel J. Rodriguez 
Portsmouth 

Mr. George A. Dodge 
Seabrook 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Gillen, Jr. 
NEW YORK 

Brooklyn Heights 

Mr. and Mrs. Brian E. Flynn 
New York City 

Mr. Neil K. Marrs 

OHIO 

Cleveland 

Dr. Timothy Runyan 
RHODE ISLAND 
Middletown 

Major Samuel T. Marsh, USMC (Ret.) 
VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Ms. Loraine Kovach-Padden 
McLean 

Mr. Paul Stygar 

HONG KONG 

Robert J. F. Brothers 
JAPAN 

Nishinomiya, Hyogo 

Mr. Tetsuya O'Hara 
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NEW IN 1992 

Chinese Folk Art. Discover the vibrant, engaging arts—embroideries, 
paper cuts, woodblock prints, puppets, and more—that have brightened 
the festivals and lives of ordinary Chinese people for centuries. 

August 13, 1992 — August 1993 

We Claim These Shores: Native Americans and the European Settlement 
of Massachusetts Bay. In this special Salem tercentennial and Columbus 
quincentennial project, examine the complex trade and cultural relations 
between the Native Americans of Massachusetts Bay and European explor- 
ers and settlers arriving between 1492 and 1692. 

April 16, 1992 — January 15, 1993. 

Pacific Voyages of Exploration: Prints from the Age of Enlightenment 
and Discovery. Early contacts between Pacific islanders and Western sea- 
farers are depicted in this exhibit of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
prints. May 28, 1992 — October 15, 1992. 


CONTINUING EXHIBITS 

The Asian Export Art Wing. Twelve galleries and 1,000 objects comprise 
the nation’s largest collection of fine and decorative arts made in Asia for 
Western use between the fifteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Chinese Traditional Costumes and Accessories. Glimpse the rich splendor 
of imperial China in displays of period costumes and personal accessories. 
Japanese Traditional Arts. Explore Japan before the age of industrialization 
through representative objects from everyday life. 

Keeping Traditions Alive: The Arts of Southeast Asia. See traditional crafts 
that play a vital role in the contemporary lives of Southeast Asians. Guest 
curator: Refugee Arts Group. Through June 30, 1992. 

Maritime New England. Survey the region’s 400-year relationship with the 
sea in this exhibition comprised of Deepwater Trade, Fishing, Whaling, and 
Coastal sections. 

Natural History of Essex County. Marvel at the diversity of wildlife and 
habitats that make our coastal region such an ecologically rich 
environment. 

Pacific Cultures. Explore the romantic South Pacific through traditional 
artifacts and objects from its many island cultures. 

Port of Salem: Merchants, Captains, and Ships. A wealth of paintings and 
ship models tell the story of the port’s golden age. 

Sailing for Pleasure. Experience the history and excitement of New England 
yachting from its flamboyant nineteenth-century origins to extraordinary 
twentieth-century cruising explorations and contemporary design and 
racing challenges. 

Steamship Travel. Explore the rise and fall of the glorious steamship era 
from the late nineteenth century to the early twentieth century. 


DIRECTIONS 

The Peabody Museum of Salem is located at the corner of Essex and New 
Liberty streets in center Salem, just off Routes 1A, 107, and 114. The 
museum is adjacent to two municipal parking lots and is just three blocks 
from the Salem MBTA Commuter Rail station (Rockport/Ipswich Line). 


ADMISSION 


Adults, $6; senior citizens and students with IDs, $5; 
children 6-18, $3; children under 6, Salem school children, and members, 
free. Special family rate, $12. Group rates available. 


EXHIBITS, MEMBERSHIP, 
AND PROGRAMS INFORMATION 
508-745-1876 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Monday through Saturday, 10 am to 5 pm 
Sunday, 12 noon to 5 pm 


